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A STUDY IN RETARDATION AND ACCELERATION 



CHARLES S. MEEK 
Superintendent of Schools, Boise, Idaho 



In most public schools, the curriculum for each grade of the 
elementary school contains a rather clearly defined body of facts 
and principles, the mastery of which is the necessary requisite of 
promotion. The marks that are given to each child are merely the 
teacher's estimate of the completeness of this mastery. 

If a uniform test of abihty is applied to all the children, they 
naturally fall into three groups: (i) those who fail and are com- 
pelled to repeat the work of one or more grades and thus require 
more than the regularly allotted time to complete the course; 
(2) those who make normal progress and complete the eight grades 
in eight years; (3) those who receive double promotions, skip 
grades, and complete the course in one or more terms less than the 
time assigned by the course of study. The second group, includ- 
ing all those who make normal progress, presents no very difficult 
administrative problems. It should contain the very great majority 
of all the pupils. In this class may be found the certain performers, 
those who respond readily to group instruction, who do not require 
special attention and individual methods of treatment. This 
group fixes the grade standards for the entire school. It is counted 
upon to complete the work of each grade in the allotted time and 
to advance regularly at each promotion period. 

One of the most difficult administrative tasks is to adjust school 
machinery to fit the needs of all the pupils, to secure the most 
effective and successful work from the child of average ability 
and yet not neglect the interest of the unusually bright one or the 
exceptionally dull one. In the pubhc schools as now organized, the 
three types of children are not adequately protected. According 
to a conservative estimate {Pamphlet 77, Russell Sage Foundation), 
there are in the average American city at least ten times as many 
children who are advancing more slowly than the normal rate 
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than there are of those who are advancing more rapidly than 
the normal rate. This means that the course of study is not 
adapted to the slow child or to the one of average ability, but to 
the unusually bright pupil. Readjustment is, therefore, necessary 
until the number making slow progress is about equal to the num- 
ber making rapid progress. The problem then remains to work 
out successful methods of caring for the needs of the exceptionally 
bright and the exceptionally dull pupils. 

As a preliminary step toward the solution of this problem, a 
detailed investigation was made in 1909 of the amount of retarda- 
tion in the Boise schools. The standard adopted was the one by 
which Dr. Maxwell rated as over age all children in the first grade 
who were eight years of age or older; all those in the second grade 
who were nine years old or more; and so on for each of the suc- 
ceeding grades. (This standard is used by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
and is explained on p. 27, Laggards in Our Schools.) The investiga- 
tion brought to the attention of the school authorities of Boise 
that s I per cent of the children were retarded. Efforts were at once 
made to adjust the curriculum more nearly to the abilities of the 
average child and to give special attention to the exceptionally 
slow and unusually bright pupils. Two years of intensive work 
along these lines had, in June, 191 1, reduced the amount of retarda- 
tion from 51 per cent to 32.8 per cent. But there were yet too 
many over-age pupils in all the grades. These were far from being 
balanced by the number who were under age for their grade. Those 
making less than normal progress yet outnumbered those advancing 
more rapidly than the normal rate. Since the over-age pupils were 
in excess of the under-age for each grade, many children were 
making slower progress than they should make and were able to 
make. For a number of years, therefore, the double promotions 
would be in excess of the failures before a situation could be reached 
whereby the age and grade distribution would show the vast 
majority at the normal age for their respective grades and the 
remainder about equally divided into the over-age and the under- 
age groups, During the past three years, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers have been laboring to achieve this end, but before 
consistent teamwork could produce measurable results toward that 
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achievement, all had to agree upon a standard of promotion. As 
stated above, the standard for the majority who were advancing 
at the normal rate is the mastery of the subject-matter of the 
curriculum for each grade. 

But this standard could not be maintained for those pupils who 
were handicapped by limited educational opportunities or for those 
who were subnormal in intelligence. If these unfortunates must 
equal the achievements of the normal group before being permitted 
to advance, most of them would be condemned to the ranks of 
repeaters. A study of the performances of the failure in Boise has 
convinced the entire force that the repeater is generally a quitter 
and does about as poor work in his second attempt as in his first 
trial at the work of a given grade. The stamp of disapproval has 
been placed upon him. He starts on his second attempt with a 
grievance against the teacher and the entire institution. The 
parents as well as the child feel injured, so that the teacher must 
combat both the antagonism of the home and the hostility of the 
pupil, who has been trained for failure and not for success, and who 
becomes either morbidly sensitive or brazenly indifferent. What 
the laggard would probably do as a repeater is therefore quite 
definitely known. If he were permitted to advance, he could hardly 
do worse and he might do better. It is less expensive and more 
human to promote him than it is to degrade him. This view of the 
situation is generally accepted in Boise. The standard for pro- 
moting the dull pupil is entirely individual. He is not compelled 
to do all the work of his present grade before he is permitted to 
pass to the next. He is even allowed to pass on without manifesting 
enough ability to justify the hope that he may be able to do the 
work of the advanced grade. The question is reduced to the one 
consideration. Would he do better if advanced than he would as a 
repeater ? 

In every grade of twenty which is promoted in Boise, there is an 
average of two who have not satisfactorily completed the work of 
the lower grade. These are accepted by the teacher as special 
cases to which she is expected to give individual attention both in 
and out of school hours. She is not held responsible for the work 
of the special pupil, but is given credit for all progress that she can 
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stimulate. She gets the enthusiastic co-operation of the home, for 
the parents know that their unfortunate offspring has been treated 
generously and leniently. They thus aid in every possible way to 
bring their child up to the standard. This policy of dealing with 
laggards has the indorsement of the great majority of teachers. 
The consensus of opinion is that those who are permitted thus to 
advance more nearly approach the standard of the advanced grade 
than they would of the lower grade had they been compelled to 
repeat. This is not surprising when one considers how little there 
is in the curriculum that is so connected and consecutive that one 
year's work depends upon the completion of the subjects of the 
previous year. The obvious objection to this plan is that it 
breaks down all grade standards, that it puts a premium on inferior 
work, that it takes away from the normal group the stimulus of 
being compelled to reach a degree of proficiency required of all for 
promotion. This false educational theory and the reluctance of 
teachers to promote weak pupils because they fear what the 
instructors in the advanced grade may say of their products 
have congested the primary grades with laggards and have elimi- 
nated from the schools 50 per cent of the children before they have 
completed the sixth grade and 75 per cent of them before they have 
completed the eighth grade. 

In Boise, all grade standards are ignored in permitting weak 
pupils to advance, but the normal pupils treat these special cases 
with sympathetic toleration and do not relax in their own efforts 
because their handicapped companions are not held to the standard 
of work required of themselves. Standard tests of efficiency in 
which the work of these specially promoted pupils must be tabu- 
lated with the class demonstrate that the work of each grade 
is more thorough than it was three years ago before this policy 
of promoting the slow pupils had been generally adopted. Neither 
has this flexible standard of promotion increased the number 
doing unsatisfactory work. Early in December of the present 
school year all teachers were asked to send to the superintendent's 
office the names of all pupils who were unable to respond to such 
group and special instruction as could be given in the classes as 
now organized. From an enrolment of 2,700, but 48 pupils were 
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SO designated. A number test was later given, and three of those 
made 100 per cent where the standard for their grade was 85 per 
cent. A spelling test was also given which was submitted by Dr. 
Leonard Ayres. One of the 48 made 95 per cent, and the standard 
was 70 per cent. At a later conference with the teachers the list 
of 48 pupils was cut to 17. These will be. placed in an ungraded 
room at the beginning of the second semester. Many other 
examples could be produced to show that the individual method 
of promoting slow pupils has not lowered the standard of the 
school. Ample proof could also be collected to demonstrate that 
never before have there been so few students who were not doing 
satisfactory work in their present grades. 



TABLE I 

Percentage of Children in Each Grage above Normal Age in June, 191 i, 
AND THE Percentage above Normal Age in June, 1914 



Grade 


I 


2 


i 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Percentage above normal 
age, Tune, loii 


12.6 

7.6 


19s 

7-4 


32-2 
17-4 


431 
20.4 


44- 1 
18.9 


45-3 
2S-4 


40.4 


34-6 

27.4 


32.8 
18 8 


Percentage above normal 
age, Tune, 1014. 







As appears in Table I, the amount of reduction in percentage 
of retardation produced during the three years is not so great for 
the seventh and eighth grades as for the lower grades. The reason 
for this is apparent when the high percentage of retardation in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, June, 191 1, is observed. By double 
promotions, some of these retarded pupils had been brought up to 
normal in the three years. But many were so far behind that they 
could not be pushed into the normal group in the few remaining 
years of the elementary-school course. This reduction of per- 
centage of retardation from 32 per cent to 18 per cent in three 
years is not, on the face of it, a distinctive achievement, but the 
difficulty 01 accomplishing decided results along this line is increased 
by the fact that a large percentage of the population of western 
cities shifts each year. More than 10 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in the elementary schools of Boise this year have come from other 
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schools. Of these new pupils, 35 per cent are over age as against 
5 per cent under age. In 191 1, the years lost by slow children 
were so in excess of the years gained by pupils making rapid progress 
that not only must the number making slow progress be reduced 
materially, but, also, the number of those making rapid progress 
must be decidedly increased before the number over age in each 
grade should be balanced by the number under age. 

TABLE II 

Percentage of Undee-Age Children in Each Grade, 1911, and Percentage 
OE Under-Age Children in Each Grade, 1914 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Percentage under age, 1911 . . 
Percentage under age, 1914 . . 




3-7 


8.4 
16.4 


9 
16.2 


9 
21.4 


9-3 

22.5 


7-7 
18.7 


7.6 

17.7 


8.1 
14. 1 


7.8 
IS-2 



Table II shows that the total percentage of under-age pupils has 
been doubled during the three years. The number of those in the 
under-age group is now almost equal to that in the over-age group. 
In June, 1914, there were 18 . 8 per cent over age as against 15 . 2' per 
cent under age. The present year will, without doubt, complete 
the balance. 

Just as the number making slow progress was decreased by 
ignoring for the slow pupils the standards of promotion applied to 
those making normal progress, so the number making rapid progress 
has been increased by individual investigation and individual 
treatment. The report of 191 1 showed a large percentage over age 
and a small percentage under age. It was, therefore, very obvious 
that fewer pupils should be in the slow group and more children 
should make rapid progress. To equalize this situation, the double 
promotions must exceed the failures. But to realize this desired 
end, pupils capable of making rapid progress must be found and 
pushed forward. Teachers were, therefore, asked to furnish a list 
of pupils who were maintaining their grades standing and yet ex- 
pending less than the amount of energy required from the average 
child to accomplish the same purpose. When these pupils were 
reported to the supervisors of instruction, their ability to do the 
work of advanced grade was tested. The supervisors placed in the 
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advanced grade all pupils who appeared to possess unusual ability. 

This policy has been in operation for three years. No definite time 

is fixed for double promotion. When a child of exceptional abiUty 

is found, he is promptly put forward. Those advanced are not 

always the younger pupils; often they are overgrown boys and 

girls, who in former years, have failed of promotion or who entered 

school late, or who have attended irregularly. No effort has been 

made to drill pupils thus advanced on the subject-matter of the 

curriculum they missed by the promotion. They were merely 

given an opportunity to try the work of the advanced grade. If 

they could do it, they remained there; if they were unequal to the 

task, they dropped back. 

During the second semester of the school year, 1912-13, and the 

two semesters of 1913-14, 440 such double promotions were made. 

The pupils thus advanced constituted more than 10 per cent of all 

enrolled. 

TABLE III 

Percentage of Ranks i, 2, 3, and 4, Given to the 440 Pupils Thus Pushed into 
Advanced Grades, Compared with the Percentage op Ranks i, 2, 3, and 
4, Given to All the Pupils in All the Grades in the June Report, 1914 



Grade 



440 pupUs receiving double promotions. . . . 
All die pupils in all the grades, June, 1914. 



48 
26 



38 
35 



13 
28 



I 
II 



A comparison of the relative class-standing of the 440 pupils 
receiving double promotions with the average class-standing of the 
pupils in all the grades is enlightening. Each of the pupils who are 
eligible for promotion at any promotion period receives rank, 1,2, 
3, or 4. Rank i is the highest rank and rank 4 is the lowest passing 
mark. To determine the distribution of passing marks for all the 
pupils in all the grades as they are shown on the records in June, 
1914, all the I's, 2's, 3's, and 4's were counted and the percentage 
of each calculated. In the same way the distribution of the marks 
of the 440 pupils receiving the double promotions was calculated. 
The first marks they received in the class to which they were pro- 
moted in every case are taken as the standard. Reference to Table 
III will show that while the percentage of I's given to all the pupils 
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was 26, the 440 pupils advancing more rapidly than the normal rate 
received 48 per cent of the I's. All the children received eleven 
times as many 4's, the lowest passing mark as, were recorded 
against the 440 pupils making rapid progress. Not a failing mark 
(rank 5) has been recorded against one of those pushed forward. 
This comparison demonstrates that the pupils thus advanced imme- 
diately assumed rank far above the average of the class to which 
they were promoted. They almost invariably maintained the 
same relative rank in the class to which they were promoted that 
they had held in the lower class from which they came. This is 
additional proof that the work of the elementary school is not so 
connected and consecutive that the curriculum of the advanced 
grade cannot be successfully mastered until all the work of the 
lower grade has been completed. This fact must constantly be 
impressed upon teachers if they are to be induced to adopt flexible 
standards of promotion. 

The teachers in Boise realize that the ideal situation would 
indicate that the course of study and the system of promotion were 
so adjusted that most of the children would advance at the normal 
rate, the slow ones requiring more time to do the work, and an 
equal number of bright ones advancing more rapidly than the 
normal rate. But in years past, the number making slow progress 
has been so in excess of the number making rapid progress that the 
entire force is now working to reverse the situation until the number 
of over-age pupils in each grade is balanced by the number under age. 

As indicated by Table IV, the percentage of double promotions 
is more than double that of failures for all grades but the first 
primary. Many children get into the first primary before they are 
six, and therefore cannot keep the pace set by the pupils of normal 
age. No official age record being available, the age given by the 
parents must be accepted. But the failures in the first primary 
do not materially increase retardation as most of the children 
who repeat are yet well within the normal age for their grade. 

In estimating school expenditure the usual inquiry is the 
average expenditure for each child in the school system. The 
more significant standard is the average cost of advancing each 
child one grade. If the time lost by pupils advancing more slowly 
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than the normal rate is equal to the time gained by children who 
make rapid progress, the average per-capita cost of keeping all 
children in school for one year and advancing all of them one grade 
is just the same. In school systems where time lost by children 
making slow progress is in excess of time gained by children making 
rapid progress, the cost of sending each child forward one grade 
is greater than the cost of keeping each child in school one year. 
The amount of excess cost of one year's advance over one year's 
schooling depends upon the ratio of years lost to years gained. In 
the average American city there are ten times as many children 
making slow progress as there are making rapid progress {Pamphlet 
77, Russell Sage Foundation). The average cost of advancing the 
children one year is, therefore, considerably greater than the cost 
of keeping them in school one year. 



TABLE IV 

Number on the Promotion List, Number Promoted, Number Not Promoted, 
Number Receiving Double Promotions; Percentage Not Promoted, 
Percentage Receiving Double Promotions, for the Two Semesters op 
THE School Year, 1913-14 



Grade 



I.... 
II... 
III.. 
IV... 

v.... 

VL.. 
VIL. 

vin. 



Total. 



On Pro- 
motion List 



7S7 
609 

S47 
650 
631 
611 
603 
542 



4,9So 



Promoted 



632 
S98 
S3 2 
631 
624 

S97 
S86 
S32 



4,752 



Not 
Promoted 



105 
II 

15 
19 
7 
14 
17 
10 



198 



Percentage 



13-8 
1,81 
2.74 
2.92 
I. II 
2.29 
2.82 
1. 8s 



4.00 



Double 
Promotions 



98 
41 
37 
34 
23 
42 

4 

I 



280 



Percentage 



12.94 

6.73 
6.78 

S-23 

3-6s 

6.87 

.66 

■i8s 



565 



(As there are two semesters in each term, each pupil is counted twice. The 198 
and 280 represent, respectively, terms lost and terms gained.) 

During the school year 1913-14, in Boise, there were 99 years 
lost as against 140 years gained. Hence, the cost of one year's ad- 
vance was a trifle less than the cost of keeping the children in school 
for one year. The excess of years gained over years lost was 41. 
The average per-capita cost of one year's attendance was $38.00; 
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thus 4iX$38.oo=$i,558.oo. The total cost of advancing all the 
children one grade was $1,558 . 00 less than the cost of keeping them 
all in school for one year {Pamphlet iii, Russell Sage Foundation). 
Very few pupils can be kept in the elementary school after they 
are fifteen years of age. This is the age at which they almost 
invariably leave school, whether they have completed the course 
or not. If we wish to increase the number completing the 
elementary-school course and thereby swell the number entering 
the high school, we must get more children through the grades 
before they reach the age of fifteen. 



TABLE V 

Grade Distribution in the Boise Schools, June, 1911, and June, 1914, Reduced 

TO A Scale op 1,000 for the First Primary Grade and the Same Ratio 

Maintained tor Each of the Succeeding Grades 



Grade 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


1910-II 

I913-14 


1,000 
1,000 


873 
732 


764 
781 


920 
764 


777 
752 


842 
695 


582 

746 


502 

604 



Table V shows that in 1914 the proportion in the first six grades 
was not so great as in 1911. This means that the reduction of the 
number making slow progress has decreased the congestion in the 
lower grades. The increased proportion of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades in 1914 shows that just as the number making 
slow progress is decreased and the number advancing rapidly is 
increased, the power of the school to retain the pupils until they 
have completed the entire elementary-school course is correspond- 
ingly increased. The proportion of pupils in the eighth grade, 
June, 1914, was 20 per cent greater than in June, 1911. For every 
five pupils who in 1 911 completed the course, six children finished 
the eighth grade in 1914. The adjustment of school machinery to 
the needs and abilities of unusually dull children and exceptionally 
bright pupils has prevented one-fifth of the elimination or leakage. 

The teachers of Boise feel, then, that their use of an individual 
standard for promoting pupils, rather than a uniform standard for 
an entire grade, has given the following results: 
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1. The average cost of advancing a pupil in school is somewhat 
reduced. 

2. A larger proportion of the pupils is held in school during the 
entire elementary course. 

3. Cpnditions of efl&ciency in the lower grades are improved 
by lessening the congestion there — congestion which means not 
merely too great numbers, but means also a group of laggards who 
are an undue drag on the work of the entire grade. 

4. Exceptional pupils, both above and below the average, 
receive more nearly the kind of treatment which is suited to them. 



